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parisons are frequent, and the ideas thus suggested are elaborated and fully ex- 
plained. 

In the moral sense he finds the Latin American inferior to the "Yankee," which 
last expression he tells us is a dignified word in both Spanish and Portuguese. 
In the artistic sense the advantage is with the South American. He has no 
special word of condemnation for the business methods of the North American 
save as these methods touch trade relations with the south. Here he finds two 
great mistakes. "One is the lack of comprehension of what those people require, 
the other is the unwillingness to persevere in efforts to secure trade." It is 
clearly the author's intent to make plain that there is wanting a helpful sympathy 
between north and south. 

In the main it is the Atlantic and the Caribbean Sea states which are dis- 
cussed, and this under the general chapter analysis of Geography, History, 
Government, the People and their present conditions. 

The concluding chapters deal with "The South American Situation," which 
is an attempt at a summary, and with the "Monroe Doctrine," which the author 
refers to, with much point, as the political romance of the nineteenth century, 
for who can give it clear and accurate definition? To the end that honesty and 
fair dealing may be upheld, it is urged that the position of the United States 
should be clearly stated. E. L. Stevenson. 

Wanderings in South America. With Original Instructions for the per- 
fect preservation of Birds, etc. By Charles Waterton. Including a Memoir 
of the Author by Norman Moore and an Introduction by Charles Livingston 
Bull, xxvi and 338 pp., Illustrations and Index. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany, New York, 1909. $2.50. 

This reprint of Waterton's book deserves attention. His travels in British 
Guiana, the north-west of the United States and the Antilles occupied most of 
his time between 1812 and 1824. His excessive modesty is shown in his preface 
to the first edition, where he says that his book "has little merit and must make 
its way through the world as well as it can." The book is, in fact, a classic. 
Its author was a born naturalist and wrote of nature with love and enthusiasm. 
The practical instructions as to the method of collecting and preserving speci- 
mens, which Waterton gave, have been of great benefit to other wanderers in 
tropical regions. He tells nothing of personal difficulties and discomforts, gives 
no information of the guide book kind, but all his pages are filled with his 
observations of birds and beasts and their environment in the tropical forests. 

Zwei Jahre unter den Indianern. Reisen in Nordwest-Brasilien, 1903- 
1905, von Dr. Theodpr Koch-Griinberg. Erster Band, iv and 359 pp., 
Map from original surveys of the author, 227 Illustrations and 12 Plates. 
Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin, 1909. 

Dr. Koch-Griinberg was the first explorer to visit some of the extreme upper 
tributaries of the Rio Negro. Accomplished in most phases of geographical work, 
he has described this unknown region and made the first map of its rivers and 
of the distribution of its Indian tribes. The publication of the results of his 
scientific work and of his superb plates illustrating the various tribes has pre- 
ceded the appearance of the present volume and attention has been called to them 
in the Bulletin (Vol. 38, p. 376; Vol. 39, p. 296; Vol. 40, p. 227; and Vol. 41, 
p. 706). Altogether, he has published 14 monographs and papers on his fruitful 
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two years' work. A list of them appears in the preface to this handsome volume, 
which tells the history of his explorations and describes its results for the general 
reader. The book is handsomely produced and illustrated, and is one of the best 
contributions of the past year to geographical literature. 

The Frontiers of Baluchistan. Travels on the Borders of Persia and 
Afghanistan. By G. P. Tate. With an Introduction by Col. Sir A. Henry 
McMahon. xvi and 261 pp., 2 Maps, 37 Illustrations, and Index. Witherby 
& Co., London, 1909. 12s. 6d. 

Few persons are more familiar with northern Baluchistan and the adjacent 
portions of Afghanistan and Persia than Mr. Tate. Much of his life has been 
devoted to surveys for the Indian government on the northwest frontier of India, 
and he has made three protracted journeys from the Indus to Persia and back. 
During his last journey, as a member of Sir Henry MacMahon's Boundary Com- 
mission from 1902 to 1904, he spent more than two years in the unique basin of 
Seistan, near the corner where Persia borders upon Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
In view of Mr. Tate's familiarity with the country, one takes up his book with 
lively expectations of finding a solution of some of the great problems which 
centre around Seistan. In scarcely a single case are such expectations gratified. 
The book is arranged for the most part according to the strict sequence of the 
author's journeys, with the natural result that a given subject is treated briefly 
in various places, and the reader fails to get the full benefit of what is actually 
stated quite fully, and the difficulty is increased by the sketchy and parsimonious 
character of the two maps. To take a subject of minor importance as an illus- 
tration, the book contains a large amount of really valuable and interesting in- 
formation as to camels and their ways; but diseases are treated briefly in two or 
three different places, capacity for loads in another, and relation to moisture, 
ability to endure thirst, methods of native surgery by means of a heated sickle, 
ferocity during the mating season, the character of albinos, etc., in still other 
places. 

One of the best features of the book is its descriptions of desert scenery and 
colors, somewhat minute and detailed, to be sure, but giving a vivid idea of the 
beauty of the desert at certain times. Another good point is the vivid picture of 
the difficulties of life in the desert, the bitter cold during the windy days of 
winter, and the burning heat and thirst of summer. The horrors of Seistan, its 
blighting summer winds, its water-logged condition in spring, its mad wolves, 
one of which bit 78 camels in one night, and its poor oppressed inhabitants, — all 
these are treated with more or less fullness. A good deal of space is given to 
the Wind of 120 Days, which blows with extraordinary violence and steadiness 
all summer. Its influence upon architecture, vegetation and insect life are well 
portrayed. The same may be said of certain native habits as to trade, land 
tenure, and official methods. 

Mr. Tate carefully refrains from theorizing in most cases. In regard to the 
terraces surrounding the Lake of Seistan, however, he departs from this rule and 
briefly sets forth the theory that they are due to subsidence of the bottom of the 
lake. Such a theory goes directly counter to the conclusions of Gilbert and 
Russell, and many others, as to similar phenomena in lakes Bonneville and La- 
hontan, where the old terraces appear to be lake strands due to changes of 
climate. Tate, however, does not even mention this theory, and leaves the reader 
to conclude that the subsidence theory is the only possible explanation. 



